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eaders of recorded times, he was near to those fountainheads
f the people's spirit, whose waters became blood-tinctured in
he Aztec dominion, and near to the loftiest religious conscious-
less of mankind. Nezahualcoytl resisted the institution of
turnan sacrifice, but yielded to over-persuasion by the priest-
tood and countenanced it. Then once again he revolted pro-
oundly, within his own spirit, against human sacrifice and all
itual and belief whose pattern it held, and against all magic
/hich was not directly cosmic. But he knew that symbolism and
eremonial were essential in even the highest regions of the
pirit of his race. He built a new temple, in the established
yramidal form, and on its summit a tower nine stories high,
^presenting the nine heavens; and then a tenth story, with a
x>f painted black, gilded with stars on the outside and radiant
ath precious metals and stones on the inside. He dedicated this
?mpie "to the Cause of All Causes, the Unknown God." Musi-
il instruments were placed on the top of the tower and their
>und, accompanied by the ringing of a sonorous metal struck
p a mallet, summoned to prayer at regular seasons. No image
ras allowed in this temple, and no blood sacrifice was allowed,
at only the offering of flowers and scented gums.
But Nezahualcoytl failed to curb the human sacrifice of the
,ztec people. And the reason for his failure was simply, as
ear as we can make out, that the people would not have it. I
3 not think that even the great Nezahualcoytl opposed human
.orifice solely on ethical or humanitarian grounds, but rather,
rimarily, for reasons of secular utility.
This is the way Nezahualcoytl, I believe, would have viewed
le Mexico of 1450: Cohesion for mutual aid and defense had
sver been achieved among the tribes in and around the Valley
: Mexico. Hence, again and again tribes comparatively bar-
irous had overrun rich civilizations. Now pressure of popula-"
on, on natural resources severely diminished, had emerged as a
instant war-breeding influence. The priesthood, wrapped in
leir myriad channeled religious romance, were steering the
sople and the civil leaders toward an increasing, exclusive, ;'
agical preoccupation. Into this situation the Tenocans and the   -
excocans, who then dominated the Valley of Mexico and L .
yond, had brought exaggerations of the rituals of human   -
orifice. Precisely because human sacrifice represented a logical -:;
ilfiiment of the religious view of the whole Valley of Mexico,v\
id carried that view to its highest intensity, the Tenocans IEL a :.:
mdred years were able to spread this exaggeration of hnmft^K-''1
crifice to all the other tribes. Human sacrifice required the ^|>r: :-